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THE RABBIT. 


“Henry, dear, do come out to walk, this 
beautiful afternoon. I am going, and do not 
want to goalone; 7 come, won’t you ?” 

“ Supposing I should say, No; I won't go; 
what would you do, sister ?” 

“T should say, well, suit yourself, brother 
Henry, and [’ll try to go alone; but I do wish 
you would go with me, it is so pleasant to 
have some one, and I rather have you than 
any one else.” 

“Well, you are a darling, good little girl, 
and I will go with you.” 

“Qh, thank you, thank you, dear Henry,” 
said Caroline; and they were soon in the 
shady lane which extended from their father’s 
house to their uncle’s, who was their next 
neighbor. 

Caroline and Henry wandered on, admiring 
the beautiful things which surrounded them, 
and now and then stopping to pick a flower. 
Often Caroline would leave Henry, examining 
some plant, (for she was quite a botanist) and 
walk along without him. 

“Come, Henry; let us walk as far as the 
brook, and then we will go home.” 

“Just wait a minute, till 1 see what this cu- 
rious flower is,” said Henry. But Caroline 
did not mind him, and continued walking slow- 
ly along, that he might catch up with her, 
when he was ready. Presently she stopped; 
her eyes sparkled, and she almost screamed 
with delight; for on the ground before her, 
was a beautiful white rabbit. She held her 
breath, for fear of frightening it; but though 
she drew nearer, the dear little creature did 
not seem disposed to run away; and she soon 
perceived that it had hurt its foot very much, 
so that it could not walk. Caroline took the 
rabbit in her arms, and as she was quite near 
the brook, she thought she would give it some 
water; soshe stepped on the little bridge, but 
when there, she found that she had no means 
of getting any, and she called aloud: 

“ Henry, come quick; I have found a rabbit 
almost dead ; come quick.” Henry was soon at 
her side. ‘“ Let me see,” said he ; and he bent 
forward to look at it. ‘Poor little thing, we 











will take you home and nurse 
you till you are well again.” 

“Don’t you think, brother, 
thet it would drink some wa- 
ter °” 

“ No, no; we had better take 
it home at once, and mother will 
tell us what to do.” And the 
two children hastened with all 
speed. Their kind mother gave 
them directions for their new- 
found pet, and in a week it was 


gave them leave to keep it to 
play with, after they had learned 
their lessons, and as long as they 
were kind toward this curious 
little creature.—Boys and Girls 
Magazine. 


Disconrent.—-Murmuring 
= persons think everything too 
much that is done by them, and 
everything too little that is done 
/ for them; God is as far from 
pleasing them with his mercy as 
they are from pleasing him with 
their duty. 

The longer I live, the more I 
think of the still people—espe- 
cially for deacons and deacons’ 
wives. 


Moral Tales. | 














ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 5. 


DISAPPOINTMENT: OR THE FOLDED LILY BUD. 

A twelvemonth ago, or more, I was privi- 
leged to be an invited guest at a musical en- 
tertainment. It was held in connection with a 
school not far from our metropolis, for more 
than one reason justly termed a “ Model 
School.” 

It would seem that the lovers of song are 
ever fond of flowers, so the different groups of 
juvenile performers were variously adorned 
with gems from Flora’s store. 

There was a Queen with her Maids of Hon- 
or, whose crown and sceptre were of roses and 
evergreen ; and there were attendants also, 
whose badges of office were garnished with 
sweet flowers; and little groups of singing sis- 
ters were beautifully arranged, zephyrs and 
neriads, whose fairy wreaths were tastefully 
adapted to the different parts each were to 
bear in the song. 

The music also was delightfully arranged. 
Then was “Morning cool and clear,” and 
songs “of saffron tints” and “sunlight” 
pieces. There was “ Noon” too with its oppres- 
sive heat; the song of “the mid-day sun.” 
Afterwards, “The Storm Spirit,” in the deep 
bass of the teacher’s voice ; in striking contrast 
with the silvery tones of childhood. The 
storm past, then came the “ gentle gales,” “the 
sinking of the golden sun,” songs of “ starlight ” 
and“ moonlight.” Then the last chorus of the 
little zephyrs or wood-nymphs, in the progress 
of which, the happy little beings threw upon 
the heads and into the laps of the delighted 
audience, the contents of their little baskets of 
fresh flowers. A full chorus of the children, 
and a prayer, then closed the exercises of that 
sweet and long to be remembered evening. 

So delightful is this reminiscence, I had 
well nigh forgotten the incident which has led 


quite well, and their parents | 


|me thus to introduce it. A little disappoint- 
ment was felt by one of those little singing 
| groups, the cause of which, though trifling in 
/itself, has furnished a theme for the present 
| story. 

| ‘The Neriads or water nymphs, whose song 
was of the frothy wave and the limpid stream, 
|had formed the wreaths for their adorning, of 
the beautiful water lily, more familiarly styled, 
“the pond lily.” 

It may not be known to all our youthful 
| readers, that this species of flower is in the 
| habit of closing up at night, and as this Floral 
Festival was in the evening, the disappoint- 
ment of our little Neriads may well be imag- 
ined. The crowns which in the morning and 
at noon even, were so beautiful, looked dull at 
night, for over the golden stamens the white 
petals had folded themselves, and the green 
calyx over all, guarding closely its hidden 
stores of freshness and beauty and fragrance. 

A few days ago, I was present at another 
youthful gathering. It was not a Festival of 
Flowers, nor a Musical Entertainment. There 
was indeed a tasteful adornment of the hall 
where we met, with wreaths of oak, and 
flowers of varied hues, but the chief attrac- 
tions were intellectual in their character. There 
were not wanting the valued stores from mem- 
ory’s treasure-house, and there were exhibited 
choice productions of sound intellectual and 
cultured minds, the emission perhaps of a spark 
or two of genius, and a little spicy wit to di- 
versify the scene, but the highest gratification 
of the audience was found in the evidence 
that these young people had been industrious 
and obedient pupils during a now closing term. 
The teacher smiled approval, and the hearts 
of friends were cheered. 

Young people are not perhaps sufficiently 
aware, how many besides those of parents and 
guardians, are the anxious and loving eyes 
which rest upon them, and watch their pro- 
gress during their school days and onward, 
and of the kind hearts which beat joyously 
when they do well, and are pained when they 
inflict dishonor upon themselves. 

This little group, however, as we have re- 
marked before, had gained credit to themselves, 
but there was among them a “ Folded Lily 
Bud,” which drew even more than the gay and 
happy Neriads, largely on the sympathies of 
those who are wont to feel for the disappointed 
and sorrowing. 

There are painful passages in life’s history, 
especially of the self-distrusting and the sensi- 
tive. There are minds which at such seasons 
may be inclined to feel that everything is 
against them. Reputation, character, hope, 
indeed every thing worth possessing, seems for 
the time utterly lost. 

An era something like this might have oc- 
curred in the school career of Agnes W . 
when upon that eventful examination day, she 
was desired to read the composition which had 
been prepared with so much care, and which, 
could it have been fairly presented, would no 
doubt have interested the listening audience, 
and have contributed to the honor of the com- 
poser. That it was worthy of her, we all knew, 
by the few sentgnces she was able to utter. 
But alas! the throbbing heart, the quivering 
life, and the choked utterance, like the even- 
ing air upon the Neriad’s wreath, effectually 
hid from us these treasures of a cultivated 
mind, which a little more confidence would have 
enabled her to exhibit. 

There are other ways of deciding in relation 
to scholarship, and of determining character. 
besides the exercises of a public examination, 
{and there are none who have formed the ac- 











quaintance of Agnes W: , and observed her 
correct and lady-like deportment since her res- 
idence among us, who will esteem her any less 
for that slight failure, which to herself probably 
was a keen and bitter disappointment. j 

Do we not know that the wearied lily buds 
which fold themselves at the close of a sultry 
day, will open again after the cool night. air 
shall have restored their vigor, and that a new 
morning will find them as fresh as ever ? 

So there are minds ofa texture so delicate, 
that they cannot endure a perpetual draft upon 
their powers. ‘They may bear the heat and 
burden of the day, toiling in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual riches, but sometimes those over-task- 
ed energies, and even before night-fall, will 
callloudly for repose, and demand it too, when 
the wearied mind in vain, like the drooping 
lily, may struggle to rally for some special oc- 
casion. 

Be comforted, ye wearied ones, folded 
though ye may be, when ye would gladly 
minister to the entertainment of your friends. 
We know the stores of hidden wealth are there, 
and that a fresh and bright morning will dawn 
upon you, when the day of feverish excitement 
shall have passed. Wait patiently and hope- 
fully till the exhausted powers of your mind 
shall rally, and think not for a moment, that 
character suffers ought by a failure so trifling. 

And moreover there is One, who having 
formed the intricate mechanism of the mind, 
understands the nature of its powers, and be- 
fore Him, should the young, as well as others, 
seek to stand approved. It matters little what 
the world think of us, if God commend, and 
that the faithful and the diligent and the con- 
scientious will meet his approving smile, the 
Scriptures and experience testify. 

Be cheered then with the consideration, that 





“Tf nothing more than purpose in thy power, 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed.” 

and that 

“ Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well—acts nobly ; angels could no more.” 
v. 





Narrative. 


SCRAPS OF SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 
Little Edward ; or the Lost Boy. 


A few mornings since, I took my passage on 
the steamer Doswell, from New Orleans to 
Bellevue, some forty miles down the coast, on 
the west side of the Mississippi river. 

As I entered the boat, and took my seat at 
the head of the stairs, I saw a little boy seated 
in a small chair, looking very sad, and occa- 
sionally removing a tear from his cheek. It 
was nearly time for the boat to leave—the last 
bell was ringing. The boy had several times 
left his seat, gone to the side of the boat, look- 
ed around with an anxious gaze, but returned 
to his chair, and buried his face in his hands. 
The last bell struck, the captain cried, “All 
away!” and the boat put off. At this moment 
the lad arose, ran to the side of the boat and 
cried aloud, “Don’t go—my mother has not 
come—wait a moment till my mother comes !” 
But the boat did not wait, and his cries were 
not heeded. 

As soon as the boat was under way and all 
quiet, I mentioned this boy to the captain, but 
he knew nothing respecting the boy or his 
mother; neither did any one on the steamer. 
It appeared that he was entirely alone, knew no 
one, and was unknown to all on board. He 
was a fine little fellow, and he stood up by the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











side of his small chair bathed in silent tears. 

I called him to me; for a moment he hesi- 
tated, but I invited him with extended arms, 
and he came. I laid my hand upon his head, 
the tears streamed from his eyes, and fell on 
the floor; he looked me full in the face, but 
breathed not a word. Presently I ‘drew my 
handkerchief from my pocket, and wiped the 
tears from his eyes and face, and bade him 
speak to me fully, and tell me all that was in 
his heart. 

He looked at me with a confused counte- 
nance, and gave me the following items of his 
history. His name was Edward M.; he was 
eight years old; born in Columbus, Arkansas ; 
his father had been dead several years; he had 
two little sisters, Harriet and Amelia, but they 
were gone, he knew not where; his mother 
was a widow; she had lived several years with 
her brother, but he was a drunkard, and often 
abused his mother and himself, turning them 
both from the house at night, and in the rain, 
and frequently cursed and beat them. A few 
weeks ago his mother left Columbus, left her 
house, and poor miserable brother drunk on 
the floor, and taking her little son, she came 
down the river to Bayou Sarah, a small town 
between Natchez and Baton Rouge. Here she 
remained a few days, but finding no friends, 
and nothing to do, and being without money, 
she came to New Orleans; but where they had 
lived in New Orleans, he knew not, only it 
was in a narrow street, and a most miserable 
place. His mother ordered a black woman to 
take him and his little chair, with his name 
written ona card, and tied to the chair, to the 
steamer Doswell, that morning, promising to be 
on board herself before the steamer left, to go 
down the river with him; where, he knew not ; 
and now she had been left, or taken on the 
other boat, or failed to come. The servant 
who brought him to the Doswell, placed him 
on the deck without saying a word to any one, 
and left immediately. 

As he told his simple story, his voice fre- 
quently trembled, and his large black eyes fill- 
ed with tears. He said his mother prayed 
every night, but never in the nr oy that 
she never taught him to pray; that he had 
never been to a Sabbath school, and knew 
nothing of the Bible; and that his mother cross- 
ed herself, and kissed some beads and a cross 
when she said her prayers. 

He wished me to teach him how to pray. 
And asI told him how to pray, what prayer 
was, what to say in prayer, and assured him 
that God was his Father and loved him; that 
Christ was his Friend, and died for him, and 
rose again ; and that heaven might be his home; 
and that he would be blessed if he was a good 
boy, even though he should see his mother 
no more, he cried aloud, and at once began to 
prey as I instructed him. ; 

he next day on my return, he was still on 
board, and the clerk of the boat proposed to 
adopt him as his son, and take him to his house, 
should his mother not come for him, or should 
she come, and be willing for him to go. Some 
ladies going upon the boat, had found him out, 
and were much pleased with him, and deeply 
interested in his history. Little Edward look- 
ed very sad, but said he meant to pray, and be 
good, and would trust in the Lord to help him. 

As the Doswell neared the wharf at the usual 
time for her return, much anxiety was felt. 
Will the mother come for her boy? Will the 
black woman come after him? We landed, 
but no mother came,—we remained long, even 
till dark, but no one came for Edward. The 
probability is, that the poor mother, finding no 
way for herself and son to live together—no 
prospect of support for him, selected this steam- 
er on which to place her son, with the hope 
that he might thereby be provided for. She 
will, doubtless, keep her eye on him, but he 
may never see her any more. Lord, bless little 
Edward. WhenI return to New Orleans, I 
will visit the Doswell, and inquire after him. 


Myrtle Grove, La., May, 1851. — [S. S. Ad. 








Benevolence. 








HEATHEN CHILDREN. 


A few months since I was travelling in a beau- 
tiful part of the country in the state of : 
and Thesmuned to meet with a missionary who 
had lately come from Africa, and has since re- 
turned. Having a deep interest in the welfare 











of the young, I made many inquiries about the 
children in that country. He told me that his 
hope of success in spreading the gospel was 
centered in the young. Their minds were not 
sp matured in wickedness as their parents. 
He said also, that he experienced much difficul- 
ty in teaching them the doctrines of the Bible. 
It would be of no use for a minister or teacher 
to stand up and teach them as we receive in- 
struction in this Christian land, for they could 
not understand it. ¥ 

One day the missionary wished to instruct 
the children from this text, Heb. xii. 1, “ Let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us; and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” The 
manner in which he preached was as follows: 
Having assembled a large crowd in an open 
field, he set up at a distance from them a stick 
resembling a cross, and calling two boys to 
him, he desired them to run a race, promising 
the one who should reach the cross first a little 
crown which he held in his hand. The boys 
ran, and the larger one reached the cross be- 
fore the other. The people all began to shout 
and clap their hands, when the boy received 
his reward. This kind of preaching pleased 
them. After they were quiet, the missionary 
called the larger boy to him again, and bound 
a block of wood upon each foot; then he de- 
sired the boys to run another race, making them 
the same offer as before. But the boy with 
the wood upon his feet could not run—he fell 
down upon the ground. Then the people be- 
gan to laugh, mh desired the missionary to tell 
them what all this meant. 

He then began to explain the text by tell- 
ing them that Jesus Christ hath bled upon a 
cross for sinful men; that we all had a Chris- 
tian race to run, if we would reach heaven and 
be happy; and that when we reached this 
happy place, a true God would give us a crown 
of life. He also explained to them that eve 
one had a weight of sin upon them, whic 
would prevent them from running, unless they 
would go to Christ and ask him to take it away. 
He then called the boy to him, and unbound 
his feet, telling them that Jesus was as able 
and willing to take off their weight of sin, as he 
was to e off the blocks; and that there 
were angels in heaven, ready to rejoice when 
any one should run to the cross of Christ. This 
kind of preaching had a good effect upon their 
minds. It led them to ask all kinds of curious 
questions about Jesus, the cross, and the joys 
of heaven. 

These poor children are anxious to hear the 
gospel. They call for books and for instruc- 
tion. Do you not, my young friends, hear the 
voice that comes from Africa, requesting you 
to help the missionaries, and to send them 
the Bible? This is just what they need. It 
will make them happy. It will guide their 
feet to the cross of Christ. It will teach them 
to worship the living and true God. It is the 
greatest blessing they can possess, Darkness 
and ignorance will vanish away before the light 
of God’s truth. 

Will the children who have missionary so- 
cieties connected with their Sabbath schools, 
not be in earnest in this great and good work 
of sending the gospel to the poor heathen chil- 
dren? If we fo our duty in this respect, and 
in every other, God will at the close of life, 
give us each a crown of glory, which shall 
never fade away.—Presbyterian. 








History. 








TITIAN’S COFFIN. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
relates the following interesting incident of 
American Indian History :— 


Directly north of Mount Holyoke, we have a 
view of what is classically called “Titian’s 
Coffin,” a small island of about twenty-one acres, 
resembling in shape that &d remembrancer of 
our “ last journey.” There is quite a romance 
connected with this little island. Many years 
ago, in old Indian times, “ Waholwah,” an old 
chief, made his head quarters on this spot. 
His son one day, espied simultaneously with 
ay Russell, a son of the minister at old Had- 

ey, a deer midway in the stream between the 
Island and the old Hadley shore, they fired at 
the same instant, and the deer was killed; the 





Indian pushed his canoe from the island, and 


young Russell put from the shore; they both 
reached the deer at the same moment, and both 
claimed him; the old chief saw the difficulty, 
and endeavored to adjust matters by dividing 
the animal and giving one half to each; this, 
however, was not satisfactory to either, they 
ever after were sworn enemies. When the In- 
dians made their descent upon old Hadley, 
this young chief sought out young Russell’s in- 
tended bride, captured and made off with her 
down the river; after the carnage, young Rus- 
sell, in company with the young chief’s squaw, 
went in pursuit of and found her; they suc- 
ceeded in getting her from a wigwam in which 
she was secreted, jumped aboard their canoe, 
scooted up the Connecticut, gaining three 
miles on their pursuers by Russell’s knowledge 
of the ox bow bend .in the river, he drawing 
his canoe a distance of about thirty rods across 
the neck, while they were sailing the three 
miles around. They reached the island in 
safety, in hopes the old chief would act as me- 
diator, and settle difficulties; he declined in- 
terfering in the matter; the young warrior soon 
arrived, exasperated no doubt, at the loss of the 
object upon which he intended to feed his re- 
venge; young Russell and the Indian met, 
raised their pieces and fired at the same instant ; 
both were killed and buried in the same grave. 
They had always been on friendly terms until 
the shooting of the deer. The young chief’s 
squaw and young Russell’s intended bride, al- 
ways lived on good terms. Such is the story 
connected with this little Island. 














Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


BOTANY.—NO. XIV. 
THE ROSE. 


“The angel of the flowers one day 

Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay ; 

That spirit to whose charge is given, 

To bathe young buds in dews from heaven; 
Awaking som his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the Rose: 

‘O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.’ 

Then said the Rose, with deepened glow, 
On me another grace bestow. 

The spirit paused in silent thought ; 

What grace was there that flower had not! 
*T was but a moment, e’er the Rose, 

A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could there a flower that Rose exceed ?” 


This well known and well beloved plant, 
my little friends, you without doubt all possess, 
and all esteem; yet much as you know about 
so common a flower, still I may be able to tell 
you some facts with regard to it which will 
interest you. 

The native home ofthe Rose is said to be 
Persia, although it is indigenious to many 
countries ; but Persia is spoken of particularly 
as being its home, because there, it grows 
everywhere, and in no country is it found in 
such perfection. 

It is found in every peasant’s hut, in every 
noble’s palace; it is used to convey the lan- 
guage of affection, and to ornament the draw- 
ing room of beauty, the coffin of the dead, and 
even the rooms of the servants are filled with 
its delicious fragrance in that country. 

“The gardens and courts are crowded with 
its plants, the rooms are ornamented with vases 
filled with its gathered branches, and every 
bath is strewed with its full bloom flowers, 
plucked from its constantly replenished stems !” 








says a traveller who visited Persia, a few years | H 


since. 

A festival is held in that country, called the 
feast of roses, which lasts while the favorite 
flower is in bloom. During that time, the ta- 
bles, lamps, dishes, vases, floors and ceilings 
are literally covered with its fragrant blossoms, 
and the nightingales enchant the ear with their 
music, for their delicious warblings seem never 
to cease, while their favorite flower is in bloom. 

In that country, lovers declare their senti- 
ments to the object of their regard by present- 
ing a rose bud just beginning to open, then as 
affection increases, they present a half blown 
rose, and soon a full blown flower, and if the 
lady wears the last present she is considered 





engaged for life. 





Much as poets have said of the beauty of 
this flower, they have not said more than it de- 
serves, for it is certainly the perfection of floral 
beauty. God alone could have formed an 
thing so lovely in form and color, and its quali- 
ties do not pass with its fading beauty, for its 
glorious fragrance still lingers, and like the 
memory of a good deed remain long after the 
flower has faded from sight. 

“Sweet Rose do not die,” says the poet, for 
“ Of their deaths are sweetest odors made.” 

In Morocco, where the roses are exceeding- 
ly fine, and very fragrant, mattresses are made 
of the leaves for persons of rank to recline on, 
and the perfume is said to last for many 
months, when the fragrant lining is again re- 
newed. 

This flower is with justice styled the Queen 
of Flowers, for no more perfect thing ’ere came 
from the hand of its great Former. 

In Persia roses grow to the height of trees. 
One writer speaks of two trees growing in one 
of the royal gardens, which were full fourteen 
feet high, and laden with flowers “ of a bloom 
and delicacy of scent, that imbued the whole 
atmosphere with exquisite perfume.” 

We have the climbing roses which grow 
sometimes twenty feet in a season, but none of 
the tree kind which grow to that height. The 
essences extracted from roses is in some coun- 
tries dearer than gold, that is, of more than its 
weight in gold. EsTELLE. 














Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE WOODLAND ROCK. 


“ The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord, that arch of Thine, 
My censer’s breath, the mountain air, 
And silent thought my only prayer.” 


Let me take you, my friend, by the hand, and 
lead you over this grassy field, then across a 
narrow stream, and next, over yonder “sunny 
hill.” Not far from there we shall find the 
“ woodland rock,” for which 1 name this little 
story. 

Many happy hours have I spent by it, and I 
hope much the better have I been for the 
thoughts there, and the good resolutions made 
beneath its shadow. It is a sweet spot by 
moonlight, as well as daylight, and when the 
winds sigh through the pines, above my head, 
and the night-bird sings from yonder tree, I 
feel secure and trustful, my soul having placed 
itself at anchor, on the 


“ Rock of ages cleft for me.” 


Bright too are the stars above me, ever 
speaking of friends who have passed to the 
mansions above—their souls clad in mantles. of 
eternal glory. 

I well remember one day, being troubled 
greatly by household trials, I took my books 
and pencil and went alone to the “woodland 
rock.” All was as still as the night fall, save 
the twitter of birds in the trees near me. I sat 
for some time in silent thought, and then open- 
ed my Bible. The first verse that my eye fell 
upon was this. 

“God is our hope and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble.” 

Surely was he nigh, to aid me, and I directly 
thought of the many mercies I was enjoying, 
rather than of the trials I had just found so 
heavy to be borne with submission. 

_ What a blessed book is God’s Word. What 
would weak, sinful man be without it? How 
it cheers the drooping spirit, and gives life to 
the dying soul; sheds a holy calm above the 
sleeper’s head, and opens for us the gate of 
eaven. 
Do we not better love our Creator, when we 
appreciate and truly enjoy his gifts? Nota 
leaf falls to the ground but what we see some- 
thing in its descent to remind us of God. Not 
a breath wafting to us the sweet perfume of 
lilies and roses,. but what speaks to us ofa 
heavenly Father’s love—and when the thunder 
rolls above us, and the flashes from cloud to 
cloud weaken our hearts, and we turn toa 
higher Power for protection, then are we most 
forcibly taught the lesson, that Jehovah reigns, 
and that man should bow in silence before Him. 

There is beauty in all about us, and if we 
will but open our eyes, we shall find enough 
that is lovely, and enough to admire. I often 
think that 
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“Tf so much happiness is sent 

To grace this present home, 

How beautiful, how beautiful, 

Must be the world to come.” Ze 











Religion. 
REMARKABLE FACT. 


A corraspondent of the Baltimore Sun writes 
the following to that paper :—*“ The recent de- 
cease of the Rev. John Duncan, in your city, 
revives an interesting incident in his early 
life. On her passage from Ireland, the vessel 
in which young John and his family were pas- 
sengers, was cast away. For some time all 
on board were threatened with death by fam- 
ine. At length, lots were cast for a human 
victim to appease the pangs of hunger. The 
lot fell upon the venerable grandmother of the 
noble boy—Mrs. Margaret Duncan. Unwilling 
to resort to such a horrid remedy, the ship’s 
company resolved to postpone the dreadful 
death fora few hours. The hopeless period 
again arrived when lots were again cast for a 
sacrifice of life—again the lot fell upon the 
same lady. By common consent, another re- 
spite was granted, and by perfect agreement a 
third time, the same ordeal was to be passed. 
Strange to tell—the third time, that aged lady 
was doomed to die. A brief space of time be- 
ing allowed for preparation, the pious woman 
perfectly resigned to her fate, made one vow 
unto the Lord, that if he would avert the pend- 
ing blow, and in mercy save the ship’s compa- 
ny, she would consecrate herself more fully to 
his service—would, on their arrival at any port, 
erect atemple in honor to his name, and edu- 
cate and qualify, so far asin her power, her 











»}gmandson, John M. Duncan, for the ministry of 


the Gospel. 

That prayer was probably heard—for as the 
lady appeared on deck to render up her life, a 
voice from aloft announced the welcome tidings, 
—*SailQ!” A vessel hove in sight—came to 
their relief, and in safety, they all reached 
Philadelphia. 





In that city, the venerated grandmother 
promptly performed her vows. She became 
more devout Christian; she erected the 
handsome church edifice which there bears 
er name to this day—(the church now occu- 
pied by the Associate Reformed Congregation, 
f which Rev. J. B. Dales is pastor,) and her 
grandson, educated and qualified for the sacred 
office, spent a long life of piety and usefulness, 
and then surrendered his happy spirit, surround- 
ed by numerous friends. 


Morality. 
THE FOUR WORDS. 


“Four little words did me more good, when 

i was a boy, than almost any thing else,” said 

2 gentleman, the other day. “I cannot reckon 

up all the good they have done me. They 

‘were the first words my mother taught me.” 

a what were the four little words?” 
aid I. 


ha answered me by relating the following 
Btory: 
- My father grafted a pear tree. It was a 
ery choice graft, and he watched it with great 
ue. The second year it blossomed, but it 
bore but one pear. They were said to be a 
ery nice kind of pear, and my father was quite 
nxious to see if they came up to the man’s 
promises. This single pear, then, was an ob- 
sct of some concern to my father. He wanted 
tto become fully ripe. The high winds, he 
oped, would not blow off the pear; and he 
pave express directions to all the children on no 
Pccount to touch it. The graft was low, and 
pasily reached by us. It grew finely. “I 
Bink that graft will meet my ‘expectations,” 
nid my father many times to my mother. “I 
ope there is now some prospect of our having 
kood pears.” 

“Every body who came into the garden he 
ok to see the graft, and every body said, “It 
rill prove a most excellent pear.” 

“It began to look very beautiful. It was full 
nd round. A rich, red glow was gradually 
soe its cheeks ; and its grain was clear and 

y. 

*“Ts it not almost ripe? I long for a bite.” 
cried, as I followed my father one day down 

he alley to the pear tree. 
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“ Wait patiently, my child. It will not be 
fully ripe for a week,” said my father. 

“T thought I loved pears better than any 
thing else. Often I used to stop and look long- 
ingly up to this one. O, how good it looks! 


‘\IT used to think, smacking my lips. I wish it 


was all mine. 

“ The early apples did not taste so good; the 
currents were not so relishing; and the dam- 
sons I thought nothing of, in comparison with 
this pear. The longer I stopped alone under 
the pear tree, the greater my longing for it, 
until I was seized with the idea of getting it. 
O, I wish I had it! was the selfish thought that 
was uppermost in my mind. 

“ One night after we were in bed, my broth- 
ers fell asleep long before I did. tossed 
about, and could not go to sleep. I crept up 
and went to the window. It was a warm, still, 
summer night. There was no moon; no noise, 
except the hum of numberless insects. My 
father and mother were gone away. I put my 
head out of the window, and peeped into the 
garden. I snuffed pleasant smells. I traced 
the dark outlines of the trees. I glanced in the 
direction of the pear tree. The pear tree!— 
then the pear! My mouth was parched! I 
was thirsty! I thought, how good a juicy pear 
would taste! I was tempted. 

“ A few moments found me creeping down 
the back stairs, with neither shoes, stockings, 
nor trowsers on. The slightest creaking fright- 
ened me. ,J stopped on every stair to listen. 
Nancy was busy some where else, and John 
had gone to bed. At last, I fairly found my 
way to the garden door. It was fastened. It 
seemed to take me ages to unlock it, so fearful 
was I of making a noise: and the lock grated. 
I got it open, went out, and latched it after me. 
It was good to get out in the cool night air. I 
ran down the walk. The patting of my feet 
made no noise on the moist earth. I stopped a 
moment, and looked all around, and then turned 
in the direction of the pear tree. Presently 
I was beneath its branches. 

‘“ Father will think the wind has knocked 
it off!” thought I. But there was not a breath 
stirring. “Father will think somebody has 
stolen it; some boys come in, in the night, and 
robbed the garden; he’ll never know it.” I 
trembled at the thought of what I was going to 
do. “O, it will taste so good! and father nev- 
er will—never can know it! He never would 
think J took it.” 

“T leaned against the trunk of the tree, and 
raised my hand to find it, and to snatch it. On 
tiptoe, with my hand uplifted, and my head 
turned upward, I beheld a star looking down on 
me through the leaves. “THovu, Gop, sEEST 
mE!” escaped from my lips. The star seemed 
like the eye of God spying me out under the 
pear tree. I was so frightened that I did not 
know what to do. 

“THou, Gop, sErst mE!” I could not 
help saying, over and over again, God seemed 
on every side. He was looking me through 
and through. I was afraid to look, and I hid 
my face. It seemed as if father, and mother, 
and all the boys, and every body in town, 
would take me for a thief. It was some time 
before I dared to move, so vivid was the im- 
pression made upon my mind by the awful 
truth contained in those four words: “THov, 
Gop, seest ME!” I knew he saw me, I felt 
that he saw me. 

“T hastened from the pear tree. Nothing on 
earth would, at that moment, have tempted me 
to touch the pear. With very different feeling, 
did I creep back to bed again. I lay down be- 
side Asa, feeling more like a condemned crim- 
inal than any thing else. No one in the house 
had seen me; but, oh, it seemed as if every 
body knew it, and I should never dare to meet 
my fatther’s face again. It was a great while 
before I went to sleep. I heard my parents 
come home, and I involuntarily hid my face 
under the sheet. But I could not hide myself 
from a sense of God’s presence. His eyes 
seemed everywhere diving into the very depths 
of my heart. It started a train of influences 
which, God be praised, I never got over. If I 
was ever tempted to any secret sin, “Thou, 
God, seest me” stared me in the face, and I 
stood back, restrained and awed.” 

The gentleman finished: his story interest- 
ed me ou I think it will interest many 
children. I hope it will do more than interest 
them—I hope it may do them much good. 

“Thou, God, seest me!” These four little 








words are from the Bible. Hagar uttered 
them. She fled in anger from her mistress, 





Sarah, and went into the wilderness. An an- 
gel met her by a fountain of water. The angel 
bade her return to her mistress, and told her 
some things in her private life, which Hagar 
thought nobody knew but herself. “ Thou, 
God, seest me!” she exclaimed. Then she 
knew it was the angel of God, for none but he 
could look into the most secret things. 

Children, learn these four small words. Im- 
press them upon your heart. Think of them 
when you lie down, when you get up, and 
when you go by the way ; when alone, or when 
with your companions ; both at home and abroad 
remember, “T'hou, God, seest me!”—American 
Messenger. 


Sabbath School. 


§. §. RECOLLECTIONS. 


I was for a time, a Sunday-scholar myself, 
and when passing through my University, oc- 
casionally a Sunday-school teacher. Asa cler- 
gyman, now of long standing, I have seen a 

ood deal of the working of such schools, for 

have always thought the lambs of the flock a 
most important part of the shepherd’s care. 
This I say not to heighten the anticipations of 
the reader, for, after all, my recollections ma 
be but little worth, but to secure his poner | 
and to assure him of my cordial sympathy with 
all who labour in this good cause. My feelings 
of concern for those of tender age in the Church 
I have derived, I may say, by apostolical suc- 
cession—my own revered pastor had it in a 
high degree, and he got it from Christ himself, 
when he said to his restored apostle, “feed my 
lambs.” This dear good man took charge not 
merely of the poorer or feebler kind; ail the 
children of his people were welcome, and in- 
deed sought out; and few, if any, in the perish 
thought it below their position to send their sons 
and daughters to his school, at least when old 
enough to join the class in the vestry-room of 
the church, which, he himself taught every 
Lord’s Day. 

He is now gone to his rest, and his works do 
follow him, as at this day, when one of his 
least hopeful scholars arises to bless his mem- 
ory and to encourage himself in the ministry, 
and others by his example. 

I was the youngest of seven children; we 
all attended in turn the Sunday-school ; four 
were removed by early death, and not without 
hope of their having savingly received the 

















-blessed truths of the Gospel preached by our 


dear pastor—pardon, life, eternal salvation, 
through the atonement of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We, who have been spared to this day, 
rejoice in hope through the same, having a de- 
sire to make them known to others, and especi- 
ally to the children whom God has given us, 
and of whom not a few, we trust, will be mis- 
sionaries of the cross, better and more honored 
than their fathers, although for my brother, a 
clergyman also, I must say he is a man eminent 
for gifts and grace. 

We remember little of our dear minister’s 
teaching—I at least—but the solemnity and 
tenderness of his manner, as well as the inde- 
scribable influence of a good Christian pastor’s 
life, left an impression on our minds never to be 
effaced. . 

Three things I do call to mind of my boy- 
hood, which may be mentioned with profit here, 
and good-will to some. They are deeply hu- 
miliating to myself, who so long withstood the 
grace of God. I remember weeping by the 
grave of a young person, when, after the ser- 
vice was read, the dear minister spoke ve 
solemnly to the bystanders upon the sad lesson 
before us of mortality. This happened more 
than once. Here I may add, that, as a clergy- 
man, I have often since followed this custom of 
my own pastor. I recollect also listening to a 
lecture in the church on the Pharisee and Pub- 
lican, and how at first I said the prayer of the 
Pharisee, thinking it suited me, but that when 
he proceeded farther, I felt far otherwise, and 
that very night, got upon my knees in my lit- 
tle bed, to say “God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner ;” and I shall never forget his affectionate, 
but solemn reproaching look and voice when, 
finding me playing in a retired corner of the 
churchyard with another boy, on the Lord’s 
Day, he said, “ And you, too—I hoped better 
things of your father’s boy. Go home, and 
before you go to bed, read the last two verses 
of Is. lviii.” I didso; I was then about twelve, 





and soon left the twee but although I strove 
hard for seven sad and sinful years against the 
grace of God, I never could so shake off the 
remembrance of that look, that voice, or those 
divine words, as to absent myself once from 
the Lord’s house on the holy Sabbath. 

Thus under God, this reproof to a wayward 
Sunday-scholar was, undoubtedly, one of the 
means of my cogversion to God, at the age of 
nineteen. ‘am most truly 

[Eng. Mag.] “itny,» 


Editorial. 
THE MENAGERIE. 


We doubt not that many of our young friends 
have seen similar exhibitions to those we in- 
tend to describe, but if they were as much in- 
terested in them as most children are, they will 
not object to reading an account of the menag- 
erie which we have recently visited, and those 
who have never seen one will learn with sur- 
prise that wild beasts cannot only be tamed, 
but can be tamed to obey the commands of man. 

Two children, little friends of ours, had been 
promised that they should visit Driesbach’s 
Menagerie, which was on exhibition in the 
public garden in Boston a few weeks since. 
They had waited with great impatience for the 
appointed day to come, and when it came, 
were delighted that it did not rain, and that 
nothing occurred to prevent the promised pleas- 
ure. A large square of ground had been cov- 
ered by a tent, and on entering this, the de- 
lighted children found themselves surrounded 
by the cages of the wild beasts, and began to 
ask more questions than their friends could an- 
swer. We took them round to one cage after 
another, and showed them the hyenas, and 
leopards and wolves, but of these animals they 
had never heard, and were most anxious to see 
the lions and bears. They had heard how the 
children who mocked Elisha, were torn to 
pieces by the bears, and had seen pictures of 
them in their picture books, as well as of the 
lions. It was amusing to see how little Willy 
opened his eyes to their greatest extent, as we 
stood before the cage of a magnificent lioness, 
who walked impatiently to and fro, and look- 
ed as if she wished herself in her native for- 
ests. Then when we came to the cage ofa 
large bear, the children stood a long time 
watching him, and it was quite difficult to 
persuade them to leave him. We will not at- 
tempt a description of all the animals in this 
fine collection, but will hope that our young 
readers will some day see them, if they have 
not done so. 

Next to the lions and bears, our young 
friends felt the greatest interest in the huge 
elephants, and pulled us by the hand towards 
the quarter where they stood, surrounded by a 
crowd of men, women, and children, Willy 
and Annie both had an apple given them, which 
they gave tothe elephant, and they watched 
him as he took it in his mouth. It was sur- 


ours, 
RESBYTER. 














TY | prising to see how the huge creature would 


watch a poor old lady, who had brought her 
bag full of cake for his especial benefit. He 
seemed to know that she had something there, 
for he would keep his eye on her and follow 
her with his trunk, till she had given him the 
last piece. Much against their will, our little 
friends were obliged to leave the elephants, 
for it was nearly time for the performances 
to begin, and it was necessary to secure a seat 
to see them with advantage. 

Inthe first place, a pretty poney trotted round 
the ring, with a monkey on his back, Then 
the larger of the two elephants walked around 
with a car upon his back, and the people were 
invited to take a seat init. Quite a number 
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mounted the car by means of a ladder placed 
by the elephants’ side, and they had a ride 
round which they seemed to enjoy, but they 
looked more like people on the top of a house, 
than like anything else. Our young people 
were anxious to try the sume experiment, but 
we had no fancy for such a lofty position. 

The next exhibition was the most interest- 
ing one of all to us. The other elephant which 
was much smaller than the first, walked slow- 
ly into the ring, and did some very wonderful 
things for an elephant. His keeper had train- 
ed him so perfectly that he seemed to obey as 
well as a child, indeed, much better than some 
children do! At his keeper’s command, he 
walked on three feet, and held up one foot after 
another, as he was bid. Then the keeper laid 
down upon the ground, and we waited with 
much curiosity to see what would come next. 
The music of the band began to play a slow 
and solemn air, and the immense animal began 
to walk slowly towards the spot where the man 
lay. Upon reaching him he lifted one of his 
great feet, and slowly raising it, over his keep- 
er, put it down on the other side without 
touching him. In this way he carefully raised 
one foot after another, till he had walked en- 
tirely over the man without hurting him. We 
trembled, as we saw his immense foot suspend- 
ed directly over this living man, and thought 
that instant death would be the consequence of 
a single misstep. But we had no cause for 
fear. The elephant was, or seemed to be, 
more anxious than any one else, not to injure 
his keeper. After this, the docile animal rais- 
ed the man upon his tusks, and carried him 
round as carefully as a mother would her in- 
fant. As he marched off with his keeper, and 
came towards our seat, the children thought he 
was certainly coming to “hook them,” but no 
accident of the kind occurred. 

The performances of Herr Driesbach, with 
the lions and tigers and leopards, were also 
very surprising. The lion was as docile as a 
spaniel, and the leopards leaped backward and 
forward over him like playful kittens, while the 
tiger seemed as gentle to him as a pet puss in 
the arms of a lady. There were other exhibi- 
tions by Hidralgo, but we have not space to 
describe them. We will only add, that the 
two children for whose benefit we attended 
the exhibition, were as much delighted as we 
could wish, and will never forget that for once 
in their lives, they have been to a Menagerie. 

M. W. D. 
EE 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Tremont, Tazewell Co., Ill. July 21, 1851. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—I have one dollar 
which I send in this letter, for the Companion 
another year; for we feel that we cannot well 
do without it. Please direct it to Emma A. 
Dean, my youngest sister, as it will please her 
very much. 

Suton you would like to hear something 
about our little town. It is situated between 
the Illinois and Mackinaw rivers, 10 miles from 
the former and 4 from the latter; it has 3 
school houses, likewise a female seminary 
nearly completed ; 3 neat meeting houses with 
their pulpits supplied with cushions, tassels and 
lamps, (which the New England people say, 

makes them look quite like home;) 5 dry 
goods stores, 1 groc*ry, 3 drug stores, 1 tavern, 
11 mechanic shops of different kinds, 4 doc- 
tors, andlawyers in abundance. Our town is 
very healthy, and although cholera has made 
depredations around us at different times, we 
have so far escaped. Respectfully yours, 
J. A. Dean. 
SEE 

The late Rev. Leen Ricumonp, on being 
urged to write in an album, “if it were but 
two lines,” inscribed this distich :— 

Can ‘two lines’ teach a lesson from above ? 

Yes, one shall speak a volume—Gop 1s Love! 


Variety. 
POLITENESS. 


There are none of the courtesies of life which 
cost less, and bestow more happiness than true 
politeness. Our people generally, especially 
the ladies, are sadly deficient in this respect. 
The following little incident, illustrative, is 
happily related by the Pittsburgh Dispatch :— 
“As we were approaching the corner of a 
street in one of our most crowded thorough- 
fares recently, we observed a drayman pull up 
his horse to permit the passage of two young 
ladies who were about crossing; they availed 
themselves of his courtesy, but omitted that 
kindly acknowledgement of it, that a passing 
smile of thankfulness migl.t have expressed. 
In whom was genuine retinement most appa- 
rent, the drayman or the ladies? The answer 
is easily given.” 

We have frequently noticed ladies, coming 
into a concert room, take seats from gentle- 
men without even a nod in acknowledgment of 
the favor.—Albany Journal. 

————_.——_——_ 


ONE MORE PRAYER. 


The following beautiful and touching story 
was related by Dr. Schnebly, of Md., at a meet- 
ing held in New York, to hear the experience 
of twenty reformed drunkards :— 

“ A drunkard, who had run through his prop- 
erty, returned one night to his unfurnished 
heme. He entered its empty hall—anguish 
was gnawing at his heart strings, and language 
is inadequate to express his agony as he en- 
tered his wife’s appartment and there beheld 
the victims of his appetite, his lovely wife and 
darling child. Morose and sullen, he seated 
himself without a word; he could not speak, 
he could not look upon them. The mother said 
to the angel by her side, “Come, my child, it 
is time to go to bed,” and the babe, as was her 
wont, knelt by her mother’s lap, and gazing 
wistfully into the face of her suttering parent, 
like a piece of chiselled statuary, slowly re- 
peated her nightly orison; and when she had 
finished, (but four years of age,) said to her 
mother: 

“ Dear mama, may I not offer up one more 
prayer 2” 

“ Yes, my sweet pet, pray !” 

And she lifted up her tiny hands, closed her 
eyes and prayed : 

“Oh God! spare, oh spare my dear papa!” 
That prayer was wafted up with an electric 
rapidity to the throne of God. It was heard— 
it was heard on earth. The responsive 
“ Amen!” burst from the father’s lips, and his 
heart of stone became a heart of flesh. Wife 
and child were both clasped to his bosom, and 
in penitence he said: “My child, you have 
saved your father from the drunkard’s grave. 
I will sign the pledge.” 


a 
NOT THE COLD GROUND. 


“ She died and was never seen again, for she 
was buried in the ground.” “In the cold 
ground?” said the child, shuddering. “No! 
in the warm ground, where the ugly little seeds 
are turned into beautiful flowers, and where the 
bodies of all the righteous are planted like 
grains of wheat, to come up in due time, in all 
the verdure of everlasting spring.” To those 
who die in Christ, the grave is but a passage- 
way through which they pass from a dark to a 
bright and happy world. 


———_ 


THE LITTLE BAKER. 


A little boy, about four years old, whose 
father is a baker, heard a missionary sermon 
sometime ago, and, being a thoughtful little fel- 
low, began to consider what he had heard, and 
then to ask himself whether he could not do 
something to help forward the cause of missions 
to the heathen. At last he hit upon a plan. 
He asked his father to let him have the small 
bits of dough which were cut off in shaping 
the loaves, that he might make them into little 
loaves, which he said he would sell, and give 
the money to the missionary gentleman, in or- 
der that Bibles and teachers might be sent to 
the poor children. His father told him that his 
little loaves would not be worth anything, and 
that no one would buy them. But the child 
pressed his suit, telling his father he would sell 
his little loaves for anything he could get for 

















them, even at four for a farthing, if he could 








get no more. His father assented. The little 
fellow set to work, made a batch of his Lillipu- 
tian bread, which the man baked for him, and, 
in a short time, he had got four shillings and 
sixpence by the sale of these little loaves, | 
which he is saving, in order fhat he may, when 
he has an opportunity, give it, with any more 
that may be added meanwhile, to send the liv- 
ing bread to the poor perishing heathen. 


ee 
THE BOY AND HIS SHADOW. 
Last evening, as I sat musing in a well-light- | 
ed room, I was attracted by the movements and | 
soliloquies of my little boy. He was attentive- 
ly regarding his shadow, thrown into strong 
relief on the wall, and endeavoring, now by one 
means and now by another, to get away from 
it. He walked very slowly a few steps, look- | 
ing sideways at the wall, to see if the shadow | 
accompanied him; then he would give a sud-| 
den spring, and dart across the room at a bound, | 
but still the shadow was there at the same mo-| 
ment. “How fast that shadow does go!” [ | 
heard him say ; “ it will keep up with me all 1) 
can do. Now let us see.” And then another | 
spring, which of course terminated in another | 
disappointment. | 
As I watched him, I was forcibly reminded | 
of the efforts made by the sinner to escape from | 
his conscience—efforts always, and of necessi- | 
ty; as futile as those of the boy. Guilt and re- | 
morse cannot be separated ; the dark and horri- | 
ble shadow ever follows the steps qf its author, | 
and though he may lose sight of it for a few | 
moments, in the glare of revelry and amid the | 
peals of mirth, it will re-appear again the next 
moment, more resolute and vindictive than! 
before. 





THE GOD OF THE FLOWERS. 
There is many a lesson to be learned from} 
flowers. Do you not remember how the Lord | 
Jesus a long, long while ago, pointed to the} 
simple flowers of Galilee, and told his disciples | 
to learn a lesson from those little lowly things ? | 
Can you not almost think you see the Saviour! 
standing in the quiet fields of the Holy Land, | 
the pretty lilies growing at his feet, and the} 
disciples clustering round to catch each loving | 
word as it fell from the lips of the kindest and 
gentlest of all beings in the universe? Let us 
listen too; and as we gaze upon the flowers, 
let us remember that the same hand which cov- 
ered Judea’s fields with the beautiful lily blos- 
soms, flings over ours the pretty daisy with its 
silvery fringe, and the gay buttercup with its 
golden petals. 


| 
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NOT ENGAGED, BUT MARRIED. 


Some ridiculous mistakes occur among for- 
eigners, at times, owing to different meanings 
applied to the same word in our language. 
During the absence of a physician of our ac- 
quaintance, the other day, a gentleman called 
to see him, and rang the bell at the door. The 
summons was answered by a Dutch servant- 
girl, of whom he inquired if the doctor was in. 

“No.” 

“Ts his lady in?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is she engaged ?” 

The girl looked at him a moment, while a 
curious expression settled on her features as 
she replied :— 

“ Why, no; she is already married.” 

The gentleman sloped. 


ese i a 
CASES IN WHICH LETTERS SHOULD BE 
PREPAID. 


A gentleman writing to a lady. 

A lady writing to her female friend, to the 
care of a gentleman, (because the trouble of 
receiving and delivering is tax enough.) 

A merchant writing to another, requesting 
information. 

A friend writing to his friend, requesting 
some friendly act; such as collecting a small 
dividend to be remitted, &c. &c., the trouble 
being sufficient to prove his friendship witl out 
being taxed for so doing. 

Always in writing to newspaper editors or 
proprietors of newspapers. 


————_ 

John Randolph met a persona] enemy on the 
street one day, who refused to give him half the 
side walk, saying, that he never turned out for 
a rascal. “J do,” said Randolph, stepping 
aside, and politely raising his hat: pass on, 





sir—pass on !” 


Remarks.—He is happy whose circumstap. 
ces suit his temper; but he is more excelley; 
who can suit his temper to any circumstances, 

A prosy man is like the clack of a mill when 
there is no corn to grind. 





THE RAINBOW. 
O how, when storms have past, I love 
To see the rainbow in the cloud ; 
Like Mercy’s image from above, 
Down, down to erring mortals bowed. 
It tells the storm has passed away, 
And hushed at length the raging blast, 
Bright once again beams forth the day. 
The sun moves on in power at last. 


There’s beauty in the sunset glow, 
There’s beauty in the morning’s hour, 
There’s beauty in the falling snow, 
There’s grandeur in the ocean’s power, 
But yet of all below—above— 
Of all that Nature’s shores can show, 
There’s nothing in the world I love 
That’s like that beauteows bending bor, 
LereL, 
CHILDREN CALLED TO CHRIST. 
Like mist on the mountain, 
Like ships on the sea, 
So swiftly the years 
Of our pilgrimage flee; 
In the grave of our fathers 
How soon we shall lie! 
Dear children, ro-pay, 
To a Saviour fiy. 
How sweet are the flowerets 
In April and May ! 
But often the frost makes 
Them wither away. 

Like fiowers you inay fade : 
Are you ready to die ? 
While “ yet there is room” 

To a Saviour fiy. 
When Samuel was young, 
He first knew the Lord, 
He slept in his smile 
And rejoiced in his word. 
So most of God’s children 
Are early brought nigh : 
Oh, seek him in youth— 
To a Saviour fly. 
Do you ask me for pleasure ? 
Then lean on his breast, 
For there the sin-laden 
And weary find rest. ' 
In the valley of death 
You will triumphing cry— 
“Tf this be called dying, 
*Tis pleasant to die!” 
bs 


SMILING IN SLEEP. 


“Loox! mother, look, the baby smiles;” 
Sweet little Ellen softly cried, 
With finger on her ruby lip, 

Creeping close to her mother’s side. 
“See, Willy sleeps, and yet he smiles; 
How strange, how pretty, can it be 

He talks with sister in his dreams ? 
Say, mother, what does Willy see? 

They tell me angels come and bend 
Above a little baby’s bed, 

And I’ve been thinking, mother, dear, 
Of little sister long since dead. 


How she may stand amidst us all, 

And tell of heaven in Willy’s ear, 
He is so pure and sinless now, 

To heaven he must be very dear. 
Oh, I remember when she died, 

The sun shone high, but father said 
That day was gloomiest of his life, 

For light seemed darkness by the des} 
She asked for flowers ; I gathered som* 

And placed them in her fingers’ fold; 
But oh! a shudder through me ran, 

They were so cold, so icy cold. 
Gently she shut her blue eyes, slow 

As sometimes flowers close at even, 
Smiling as sweet as Willy smiles, 

And then, you said she was in heave! 
Oh! see how bright shines Willy’s face: 
And read the peace upon his brow; 

I know, dear mother by my heart, 
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Her angel stands beside him now.’ 





moral j 


